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who wanted instruction for their children during the week paid Id.
The scholars were obtained in various ways; sometimes by
persuading the parents to send their children to Sunday School,
sometimes by meeting the children in the street and bribing them
with gifts of sweets and presents to attend. The first school
remained open only for six months, but a little later Raikes restarted
it under better conditions near his own home. He soon found
difficulty in managing his little hooligans, e.g. one boy brought a
badger to school and let it loose during the lesson. To maintain
order he resorted to flogging, and on one occasion it is recorded that
he punished a boy who told a lie by "pressing the tips of his fingers
on the bars of the fireplace so that he was blistered a bit." l Raikes
was neither a bully nor was he cruel, and he soon found out his
mistake in resorting to harsh methods. At heart he was a most
kindly man and experience showed him that the best way of control-
ling children was to try to understand them, win their liking, and
discover the kind of things which interested them.
The result was that the school became increasingly successful
and this led him to open three other schools. This experiment
attracted a good deal of attention, and Raikes was able to publicise
his work in the Journal Soon the movement spread to the rest of
the county and eventually to other parts of England. This diffusion
was assisted by the formation, in 1785, of a Society for the Establish-
ment and Support of Sunday Schools Throughout the Kingdom of
Great Britain. At its commencement, the Sunday School move-
ment was undenominational, but it fell in with other religious and
philanthropic influences such as the preaching of John Wesley and
George Whitefield and the Evangelical Revival in the Established
Church. Popular interest and imagination were stirred: the
movement grew at a phenomenal rate and both the Church and
the Nonconformists opened Sunday Schools. By 1795 nearly
250,000 children attended the schools and when the Sunday School
Union, with a committee half Churchmen and half Dissenters, was
formed in 1803, there were 7,125 Sunday Schools with 88,860
teachers and 844,728 pupils. The scholars were taught spelling as
a preparation for reading the Bible, but in many schools other items
of secular instruction were given. As the movement grew, the
tendency was to replace paid teachers by volunteers and for the
instruction to become more religious and less secular. The influx
of a large number of voluntary teachers, full of enthusiasm but
1 Guy Kendal. Robert Raikes, p. 72, Nicholson and Watson, 1939.